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MORE MICHIGAN WOMEN THAN MEN ATTEND AND COMPLETTE 



CDLLEGE , 3D vi:Y ^ IW ^Bcdal atba±im to the factors 

that affect votens ahUity to ^ a hosier elratkn in 
MiHnigqn ? Womens is diffeiCTt fran nms in 

sa^cal VB^: 

¥ Education is even more critical for women than men in determining labor force 
participation and economic success. 

¥ In today’s labor market, a woman with a bachelor s degree earns only 9% more 
than a man with a high school degree. 

¥ Women’s lower lifetime earnings make it more difficult for them to pay off 
college debts. 

¥ Women are more likely than men to find their ability to enroll and succeed in 
college dependent on access to safe and reliable child care. 

¥ Women are much more likely than men to be single parents, poor, and involved 
with the welfare system — all barriers to successfully completing college. 

¥ The more education women have, the greater their children’s educational 
attainment will be. 




The success of two of the 
GOVERNOR S PRIORITIES 
attracting new businesses to Michigan 
and welfare reform — depends at least in 
part on the state’s ability to prepare its 
citizens for the labor market. 

Seefeldt, el al., 
Income Support and Social Services, p. 33 
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Since 1964, the mission of the OSHVERSITY OF MICHIGRN CENIER FOR THE ECOCATICN OF 
WOMEN has been to lower barriers to women’s full participation in education and 
employment within the University and the larger society. For those with the means to 
pay for the cost of college or eligibility for enough financial aid to make up the 
difference, access has been increasing. More women than ever are finishing at least 
four years of college. In fact, significantly more women than men are currently 
completing bachelor’s degrees. However, poor women, some of whom in the past 
have been able to pursue education while receiving public assistance, now face nearly 
insurmountable obstacles. Their inability to achieve higher education is a loss to 
themselves, their children, and the state. 

Thirty-five years of assisting women to advance their education and find productive 
work at a good wage has taught us many things. Foremost among them is that 
edratdm is t±e best investaet: ve, as a society, can nnakB in vatai and their fetmlies. It is 
the most consistently effective means of lifting families out of poverty. It is the only 
way to create the highly skilled workforce that employers increasingly require. 



The following report, prepared with the support of the NOKDMIS FOUNDATKU — a Grand 
Rapids foundation dedicated to improving the economic self-sufficiency of women and 
girls — examines the importance of education to women, and the effects of tuition, state 
and federal financial aid programs, child care, and welfare policies on Michigan 
women’s access to higher education. 
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women 3.nc3. e du. c a. t ± o n 



Wty cbes t±B EDUCATIQSI OF WOMEN natteo:? itst-secm^ary 
edratim is the priirary neans to pxvids the trairdig and ddlls the voMcaxe 
reeds for Icrg-tenn, hyi-vage empkyinility . 



The more education women have, 

• the more likely they are to participate in the 
labor force, 

• the less likely they are to be unemployed 
and/or dependent upon welfare, 

• the more years they work, 

• the higher their earnings are, 

• and the more prepared Michigan women are 
to take their place in the highly skilled 
workforce employers increasingly demand. 



A ll cf theas bprpf its cf edzBtim are critically 
importart , because Michigan vnrai face ta#i 
ecaxmic tiites, evm vtei times are good. In 
Michigan, as in other states, women are 
increasingly the sole economic support of their 
families, and they are more likely than men to 
be living and raising children in poverty^ 
Michigan ranks only 31st in the nation for the 
percentage of women living above the poverty 
line, ^fearly a qjarter cf all Michi^n housdioljds 
are healed by sin^e mothers, and amcrg those 
housdrOds, the peroaita^ living in pc^o±y (nearly 
50%) is sibGtartially hosier than in the nation as a 
vtole (42%) . 2 



IHE WAGE GAP 

When women are employed, they face wage 
discrimination that limits their earnings. The 
Institute for Women s Policy Research has 
found that full-time women workers, on 
average, earn 74.4 percent of what men earn, 
while women of color earn even less. Ii 
Michigan, vnrai earn cnly 62% of vhat men earn. 
This cnisdderHblje vage di^Brity racks Michi^n 
45th in the natim cnly six states have greater 

, . o 

Labor market distortions including gender 
segregation (women and men holding different 
kinds of jobs) and wage discrimination cause 
women who hold bachelor s degrees to earn 
only 9% more than men with high school 
diplomas. Figure 1 clearly illustrates the wage 
gap. Recent research has demonstrated that the 
wage gap is narrowing for women who are 
better educated.^ 



FigurH 1 

1995 IVfedian Annual Inocms* of Year-Round Wad<eis 25 and Older 
ty level cf Hiratim QanpLeted and Gaodsic 




Men= I 



Women= I 



*in constant dollars 

(NCES, Digest of Educa tionSta tistics, 1998) 
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When one of my sons was two and the other one a few months 
old, my husband abandoned me. For seven years I worked at the 
best jobs I could, not making more than $7.00 an hour. To support 
myself and my family, I moved in with my mother. We used up 
her savings, not on purpose, but I know it dwindled because we 
were staying there. Finally I had it. It wasn’t even a decision. It 

was more facing the fact that I am not going to be 
able to support myself and my family without 
going to school. Otherwise, if my mother dies, I am going 
to be living in a cardboard box with my kids. There iS nO 
choice. The whole big thing here is to be able to find work 
afterwards. I have got to go to the best place I can possibly get 
into, the best program regardless of costs, take out loans and get 
through it, to get a good job to support my family. 



Victoria, nether cf two sens, prinary caregno: to her elfely nether, 
vho recsTtly crmptLeted her bachelor s dageee at a Mkhi^n pjtMc urhosity . 



MICHIGAN RANKINGS 



31 



Michigan ranks 31st in the nation for the PERCENTAGE OF WCMEM LIvnSG ABOVE THE 
POVERTY LINE. 



35 

45 






Michigan ranks 35th in the nation for WOMENS LABOR FORCE PARTTCIPATTCN. 
Michigan ranks 45th in the nation for the RATIO OF WOMEN S TO MEN S EARNIN3S 




(Institute for Women’s Policy Research, Status of Women in Michigan, Appendix III). 






m±c]n.|±ga.n s job i fonrce 



Michigan nead an inoBasingly educated jcb fcoxe? 

An educated job force will position Michigan for the next decades by meeting the needs 
of business, reducing unemployment, decreasing poverty and strengthening families. 




MEETHSIG THE NEEDS OF BUSINESS 
Governor Engler and other state officials have 
recently taken pains to point out that many 
relatively welhpaying jobs in rapidly 
expanding fields do not require a college 
degree. Many including such computer-related 
jobs as programmers, computer scientists, 
systems analysts, computer support specialists, 
and data base administrators do, in fact, 
generally require extensive college preparation. 
While women have made inroads into these 
heavily-male occupations, they are still under- 
represented. Although girls have recently 
achieved parity with boys in taking high school 
mathematics and science courses, in high school 
and beyond women are still not well 
represented in the computing and technical 
education programs 
that can lead to well- 
paying jobs. Other 
rapidly-expanding 
jobs that are more 
available to women, 
including home care 
aides and physical 
therapy assistants, can 
be secured with an 
associate’s degree or a 
certificate, but they 
pay less well and offer 
little opportunity for 
advancement. 

Newly released 
projections from the 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that, between 1998 and 2008, 

“ occLpaticns rogjirirg an asoocdates degree or 
nore edratdm. . .will acmnt fix 40% cf tctal jdD 
growth In addition, the Bureau estimates that 
70% of the 30 fastest-growing occupations 
generally require post-secondaiy education or 
training. ^ Compared with projections made 
just a few years ago, a larger proportion of 



these jobs are now expected to require 
education beyond high school. 

In April 1998, the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities (AASCU) released a 
special report. Higher Education and the Labor 
Market, detailing the growth in and 
transformation of the American economy, and 
emphasizing higher education’s increasing role 
in developing the economy’s human capital. 
This report predicts that the shift from jobs that 
require no post-secondary education to those 
requiring a college degree will accelerate. The 
and feebest cxxLpatdoBl girvth will be in 
prfessknal ^jedalties; the smallest and slowest 
increases will be in agricultural and 
manufacturing/production occupations. Figure 
2 summarizes the 
growth rate of jobs 
and the corresponding 
level of education 
required. ^ 

Increasingly, iBXLdtEas 
fix hy>tech jdos are 
Ifiadrg the Sfcabe cf 
MLchd^n to f ird waters 
with the ddns to nest 
the denunds of the 
aneoging wxkplaoe . 
Recently, Michigan’s 
U.S. Senator Spencer 
Abraham introduced 
federal legislation to 
allow companies to 
hire more foreign 
workers to meet the increasing technological 
needs of the employment sector. Senator 
Abraham indicated, “If these companies can’t 
find people to fill their jobs, they’re going to 
move the jobs overseas.’’^ It is imperative that 
Michigan women get as much technical 
education as possible so that Michigan jobs can 
go to Michigan residents. 



Between 1980 and • 1990, oollege- 
e±icated wcmsn in Michigan saw their 
eamirgs incrrase ky 12.8%, but the 
eamirgs c£ wotbi with limited cr no 
pcst-secmdary educaticn declined as 
imch as 10.5% 

Institute for Women’s Policy Research, 
The Status of Women in Michigan, 1996 
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ThcL^ U.S. praictivity has irooEBBsd oily irodsstly in 
the last tto cfecadss, lEarly all of that increase has beai 
aH-rihi-Fd t 30 the cveoall increased edratioi 1©«1 c£ the 
vokfiaxE. In feet , ■v^rdojs studies has^ estirnadad that 
increases in edbcatianal attaintHt: have offset vhat 
ctherwise would have beai a serious feline in the growth 
inU. S. pTirirtdvity . 

Institute for Higher Education Policy. 

Reaping the Benefits, p. 14 

REDUCING UNEMPLOYMENT 
In addition to helping improve Michigan’s 
economy, post-secondary education helps 
improve women’s lives. Figure 3 (page 7) 
illustrates that, as the education of women 
increases, the disparity between men and 
women’s labor force participation narrows and 
women are significantly less likely to be 
unemployed. 

“According to the January 1998 employment 
report from the U. S. Department of Labor, 
unemployment rates for those with a bachelor s 
degree or more are half that of those with a 
high school degree. . . . Those persons with less 
than a high school degree are more than three 
times as likely to be unemployed as bachelor’s 
degree recipients {The Institute for Higher 
Education Policy, Reaping the BeneRts, pi 6). 

the TTorB edraticn wcmai iHve, the Icrger they 
remain in the labor fiorae. The average woman 
with a college degree works for 32 years. In 
contrast, the average woman with less than a 
high school degree works for 20 years. More 
years of work equal higher lifetime earnings, 
larger social security payments, more pension 



and other savings, and greater old-age 
economic security.® Higher earnings also 
yield increased tax revenue to state and 
federal governments. 

DECREASING POVERTY 
Not only does education increase women’s rate 
and duration of employment, it also decreases 
the probability that they live in poverty. A 
December, 1997 report by the U. S. Department 
of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics stated: 

In general, the ride cf livirg in pojsAy fells 
pyidly as irdividHls attain hi^ner edxatioBl 
]a;els . Out of all persons in the labor force 
for at least half of 1996, those with less than 
a high school diploma had a higher poverty 
rate (16.2 percent) than high school 

graduates (6.3 percent). Workers with anp^ 

associate’s degree or 4-year college degre^. — 
reported the lowest poverty rates, 3.2 and 
1.5 percent respectively. Poverty rates 
generally were higher for black workers 
than for white workers at both higher and 
lower educational levels. 



Poverty rates of white men and women 
were fairly similar at all educational levels; 
however, among black men and women, 
there were marked disparities, especially 
lower education levels. The poverty rate for 
black women workers with less than a high""\^ 
school diploma was 30.6 percent compared 
to 18.1 percent for black men. Moreover, 
among high school graduates, the poverty 
rate of black women (18.0 percent) was 
almost twice that of black men (9.3 percent). 
Among college graduates, these differences 
disappear.® 

Lr~" 






Figure 2 



Ej^scted Growth Rates cf Jebs Reguirirg 
DiffeiCTt Fcoms of E±icaticn betv\een 1996 and 2006 



Growth rate 

CF JOBS 



21.9% 



12.4% 



11 . 8 % 



Level of educaticn Bachelor’s degree 



Associate’s degree/ 
vocational education 



On-the-job training 
(AASCU, Student Charges, 1998) 
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Hb o^iLcsive goDwth cf infcooTHtiai-' and techidLog/-reJ ated ii]±istries and the 
simiLtanecus decline cf naixifiactijrii^-r^^ atad indjstzies in recBit yeeccs has led to a 
MARKED INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF JOBS REQUIRIISG A CDLLEGE EDUCATTCN . 

AASCU, Higher Education and the Labor Market, p. 1 



A recent study by Dr. Angela Reeves of Mott 
Community College in Flint, Michigan looked 
at 292 community college graduates who 
received a certificate or an associate’s degree 
between 1990 and 1997 while participating in a 
Perkins-funded Single Parent and Displaced 
Homemakers Program. While students 
completing certificate or degree programs in 
general reported large increases in income, 
former welfare recipients made the biggest 
jumps. Those who had been welfare recipients 
before completing the certificate or degree 
reported an income of $3,753 before enrolling 
and $26,236 in wages and salaries at the time of 
the study — a 600% increase! Mean income from 
all sources for all study participants was $7,424 
before completing the program and $27,642 in 
wages and salaries after. 



STRENCTHENING F7MTT.TES 
Education not only increases labor market 
productivity and income growth, but it also has 
beneficial effects on the home environment and 
the educational abilities and aspirations of 
children. According to the Center for Women 
Policy Studies: “Studies in several states have 
found that pcst-saocrrfecy edratiai net cnly 
incareases wemen s drrnre, it dmptaes tteir 
esteam, iroreases their chiidrHis edraticnal 
antaticrB, and has a dramatic impact on their 
quality of life, enriching the women’s personal 
lives and improving their relationships with 
their children.” The more educated a woman 
is, the better her children’s early language and 
reading skills, and the greater the likelihood 
that her children will be successful students. 

Given the importance of higher education to the 
state, women, and their families, examining 
women’s educational attainment is critical. 



Figiire 3 

IfercB±ags cf labor Foras 



ty 1 ^, Colder and cf H±catim 
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How Well H±icated Am MLchigan Women? Since the early i980s, 
women have represented more than half of all students enrolled nationally in higher 
education, and women earn more than half of all bachelor’s degrees and master’s 
degrees. At the same time, however, of all Americans who currently hold college 
degrees, men remain the majority, which has contributed to the imbalance of gender 
representation in many fields of work.^^ 



In Michigan, 56.2% of the students enrolled in 
institutions of higher education are women. 

A distinction must be made, however, between 
the number of women who enroll and the 
number who eventually graduate from college. 
In fact, Michigan ranks 36th (out of 51, including 
Washington, D. C.) dn ths natim m terns cf ths 
mrriber of vonen cmpletirg adDsgs. With 15.1% 
of its women aged 25 and older holding a 
bachelor’s degree or higher, Michigan ranks 
better than only Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 

Mississippi, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Table 1 documents the educational attainment 
of women aged 25 and over in the United 
States and Michigan. 

One explanation for the fact that, although 
Michigan women enter institutions of higher 
education at a high rate, they rank relatively 



low in completion rates, is the fact that a 
majority of Michigan women enroll in college 
only part time. Research by the National Center 
for Education Statistics indicates that,students 
who first enroll full time in bachelors degree 
programs are more likely to attain degree 
completion than those who enrolled less than 
full time. Their part-time status thus puts 
woTHi at a disadvantage in tentB cf degree 
attainrHTt. As a result of this and other factors, 
more Michigan women than the national 
average complete one to three years of college; 
however, fewer women than the national 
average complete four or more years. 

The next part of this report discusses other 
aspects of higher education in Michigan that 
present barriers to women who strive to 
complete their education and participate 
equally in the job market. 



Tads 1 



AttairmEnt cf Warm 25 ard Olcter 
in ths Uuted States and Michigan, 1990 



Level of eHnrarinn 
Less than high school 
High school graduate 
1-3 years of college 
4 years of college or more 



United .StatP.; 


Michigan 


25.2% 


23.0% 


32.1 


35.1 


25.0 


26.9 


17.6 


15.1 



anstitute for Women Policy Research. The Status of Women in Michigan. 1996.) 
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who p>3.;y"S for eciaacat ion? 



Who PAIS for t±B cost c£ a pest sacoxfery e±icaticn? He erst 

cf hi^ner educatim is a priirary detenrarBnt cf aoaess far beth w^toi and rrm, 
and risirg ooets are iroBasir^y burdaECiTE to beth. ALthoL^ rrm and warm 
are charged eqjally far t±e cost cf atfariirg adOegs, warm s s^Hrierre diffars 
in twovi^. 




First, their lower lifetime wages make it more 
difficult for them to pay off college debt. 
Second, they are more likely to attend part- 
time, and part-time students pay more on 
average per credit hour, since prolonged 
attendance subjects them to more tuition 
increases over time. In addition, they cannot 
take advantage of the fact that some colleges do 
not charge for credit hours in excess of a 
threshold each semester. 

Funding for public higher education comes 
primarily from three sources. National 
averages of the percentage of costs funded from 
these sources for four-year public institutions 
are indicated in parentheses below: 

1 the state, in the form of state appropriations 
generated from tax revenues (42%), 

2 the federal government and other sources, in 
the form of federal financial aid, federal grants, 
gifts, and contracts (35%), and 

2 students and/or their families, in the form of 
tuition and fees (23%). 

Even though state and federal governments 
bear a larger share of total costs than students 
and their families, tuition is becoming very 
difficult for many to afford. The ccet cf a 
CDllage edxBtim, in terns cf both censtant dnillarp; 
and relathe pxpart.icn cf an irdlvidHl s or fetiily s 
incnTE, has draratically increased. 



• Between school years 1980-81 and 1994-1995, 
the cost of tuition at four-year public post- 
secondary institutions nationwide increased 
234%. 

• The median household income, in contrast, 
rose by 82%. 

Vtet is the Impact cf Sb.rfent Financial Aid cn 
Axess to OdLLa^? Financial aid program 
opportunities have a significant impact on 
access to college. Student financial aid 
programs were originally designed to broaden 
access to post-secondary education for a larger 
and more diverse spectrum of students by 
offsetting the costs of tuition. In recent years, 
federal and state governments have been 
shifting away from a commitment to make 
college affordable to all students. 

With rising tuition costs and diminishing state 
appropriations to higher education, students are 
dependent upon other sources, particularly 
scholarships and grants, for support. Yet, 
neither state mr fedeasl grant and sdnlaordiip 
awards ha\e kgt pace with the risirg exsts cf 
higher edratioi. Pell grants, the primary federal 
aid program for low-income students, are worth 
only about half as much as they were 20 years 
ago, as reflected in Figure 5. 



Figare 5 



Pi rp-rt-im cf t±e Qst cf a Riflic 4-Year Institifim Ct^EtEd by a Efell (Sant 




(The Education Resource Institute, Do Grants Matter?, p.l7) 
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MIGHIGWj SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND grant PRCGRAMS 

i I I \ i f i 1 , ^ 

There are^anuml^er^o f-Mich iga^^^ 

and grant programs available to Michigan 
residents attending schools in the state: 

• Michigan Gcmpdtitive 3dn1airhips award $1,200 
to eligible students attending public 
universities. 

• TliLtdcn QsrtB provide $2;400 to eligible 
students attending private state institutions. 

• The Ttrltim Inaa±ive Pcogram encourages high 
school completion by covering up to 80 
semester hours or 120 credits and mandatory 
fees at any participating community college or 
university in Michigan. TIP will also provide 
up to $2,000 for tuition to students continuing 
their education beyond the associate’s degree or 
certificate level. Students who have qualified 
for Medicaid at some point in the recent past 
are eligible. 

• The new Michigan Avard SchcQarship 
Program, which was enacted into law in 1999, 
provides a scholarship of $2,500 (increasing to 
$3,000 for the Class of 2005) to high school 
students who meet certain criteria and attend 
an approved post-secondary education 
institution. To qualify students must score well 
on the Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program (MEAP) High School Tests or a 
combination of some MEAP tests and a 
nationally recognized college entrance exam. 



In the mid 90’s dramatic cuts were made in the 
Tuition Incentive Program supporting 
attendance by poor students at public 



lahlfi 2 




state T^prqpriaticns to Michi^n Sdnolarship, 
Ciant , and IrcHTtive EtogratB 




% change 

FY 98-99 FY 99-00 98/99 to 99/00 


Tuition 

Incentive 

Program 


$1,750,000 $5,250,000 200% 


Competitive 

Scholarships 


$32,405,046 $33,398,513 3.1% 


Tuition 

Grants 


$59,121,069 $61,072,064 3.3% 


Michigan 
Merit Award 
Program 


$0 $86,300,000 0% 


(HB4302: Higher Education Budget; Detail by 
Institution [http: / / www.state.mi.us/ sfa/I) 





. . . 

institutions; this year s increase restores 



viability 



to the program. However, funding fix 



Thiti m Ch ants and Michigan Ctmpddt±e 



SdiolardTips has in no vep / pace with inOaticn. 
Appropriations to those programs during 
recent years indicate that nearly equal numbers 
of students who attend public and private 
institutions are benefiting from them. Despite 
the fact that enrollment in private institutions 
represents only 16% of entire enrollment in the 
state of Michigan — less, if non-resident students 
are not counted — the students who attend 
private institutions receive approximately half 
of the money. 



In 1997-98, Michigan appeared moderately 
generous in the total amount of money 
appropriated for need-based student financial 
aid when compared with Ohio, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. However, Michigan’s total 1997-98 
student financial aid appropriation of $95.29 
million represented only 30% of Illinois’ $311.46 
million. MichL^ ranked next to lowest in the 
region in the peaxa±age of indergradjates vto 
recEive nead-hasad aid. In Michigan, only 22% of 
undergraduates received such aid, while Illinois 
offered it to over 35% of their undergraduates 
and Ohio and Wisconsin to nearly 30% of the 
undergraduates in their states. Michigan 
ranked last of the five states in the percentage 
(5.2%) of state appropriations to higher 
education that are given in the form of grants to 
students. 



Furthermore, Michigan tuitions for four-year 
public institutions are high, increasing students’ 
need for scholarships and other financial aid, 
and placing a greater burden upon families and 
individuals in paying for college. 

3 

A\«a^ Tuidcri and Fees h/ liisdtitiaHl 
ficr Selected States 



State 


Public 4-vear 


Public 2-vear 


Private 4-vear 


Michigan 


$3,986 


$1,578 


$9,683 


Ohio 


$3,834 


$2,323 


$12,989 


Illinois 


$3,525 


$1,290 


$12,424 


Indiana 


$3,200 


$2,331 


$13,268 


Wisconsin 


$2,747 


$1,942 


$12,492 



(Chronicle Of Higher Education, Almanac, 1999) 
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era COIPY AVAIMBLl 



m±ch.±gaLn tij.|±t±ons 



Iheos appears to be DISPROPORTIONA1E STATE SUPPORT c£ stnfe±s attaidirg 
priv ate iiEtitutdcns in Mkbd^n, cfe^te the feet that private tuitim is iov vbm 
compaisd with sun^xinding states. 



THE PROPORTTCN OF PUBLIC COLLEGE 
REVENUES THAT COVE FROVI STATE 
APPROPRIATTCNS 
Public post-secondary institutions are 
increasingly dependent on tuition as a source of 
revenue, as state legislatures appropriate more 
and more funds to meet other needs, such as 
Medicaid and prison construction. In 
Michigan, for example, state appropriations for 
the Department of Corrections increased by 
71.9% between fiscal years 1989-90 and 1995-96. 
State higher education and community college 
budgets increased only 18.5% and 14.6%, 
respectively, in that same time period.^ ^ 

The Michigan Senate Fiscal Agency recently 
reported that, during the ten-year period 
between 1988-89 and 1998-99, adjusted gross 
appropriations for community health increased 
by 125.9%; for corrections, 122%; and for higher 
education, 42.9%. 



Figure 6 lists the most recent breakdown of 
revenue sources for all public institutions of 
higher education as reported in the Digest of 
Education Statistics. 

Between 1980-1981 and 1993-1994, the national 
average of state appropriations as a proportion 
of public college revenues fell from 56% to 42%. 
In 1993-1994, Michigan state appropriations 
provided only 36% of public 4-year college 
revenues, ranking it 41st out of 50 states. 
Michigan has a strong tax base that could be 
used to support post-secondaiy education 



better. 
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FigjEe 6 



Eteroatage cf Sufpcn± fran Tuitim and Fees and State and Fecfe ra l 
j^pxpriatiens for Selected States 



o 







Tuition & Fees 




State Appropriations 




Federal Appropriations 



Other* 



Michigan 94-95*= 

Indiana 94-95* = I Ohio 94-95*= C 



Illinois 94-95*= I 

i Wisconsin 94-95* = i 



* This is the most recent data available. 

* *other includes local appropriations, endowment income, hospital revenues, private gifts and grants. 



(NCES, Digest of Education Statistics, 1998) 
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THE BURDEN CN FmUJFS 
Michigan has the highest average tuition for 
public four-year colleges and the lowest 
average tuition for private four-year institutions 
in the Midwest. 

Between 1978 and 1992, the average tuition 
paid by all students enrolled in Michigan post- 
secondary schools increased more than twice as 
much as the national average. 

Between 1988-89 and 1998-99, the annual 
resident undergraduate lower division tuition 
and fees for fifteen Michigan colleges and 
universities increased by 95.3%. 

Michigan s abc^e-a\«aage piilic tuLtim ccsts place 
a di fjpTprrtri mate burdai cn femlies or 
individual students for the financing of higher 
education compared with other Midwestern 
states. In the U.S. as a whole, families pay 
31.4% of the cost of public post-secondary 
education through their tuition payments; in 
Michigan, however, they pay 43.5%. When 
tuition is considered relative to median 
household income within the state, Michigan 
ranks as the 6th highest state in the nation in 

O c 

terms of family payment effort. 

While the rising cost of higher education affects 
all students — even though women may be 
disadvantaged in coping with it — there are 
some barriers to access that women experience 
far more often than men. 



In States ED 

F^niJies Bear Ite 
Greatest Ctst Of 
Bducaticn? 

.astB ISbticml feridrig 

Michigan 6 

Indiana ii 

Ohio 14 

W iscEnsdn 37 

Ultras 49 

Ohe the rarkirg, ths greatEC tte 

hiu h i cn fetriliss to pey fcr pcst- 
toontory edjcBtkn.) 



(Halstead. State ProHIes. 1997) 



Financial aid is increasingly loan-based, which leaves Students with growing and, in 
some cases, Staggering debt burden. Cbllegs d±t has b03i irra:easirg fastest for 
those students attending four-year public institutions and for nontraditionally-aged, 
part-time, and minority students. Many students graduate with such a large debt 
that they have a difficult time obtaining credit or buying a home. 
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ch±Iljc3. C3.2re 



HOW DOES THE AVAILABILITY 



OF CHILD CARE AFFECT EDUCATIONAL 



OPPORTUNITY? Women’s ability to juggle the roles of wife, mother, student, and 
worker is affected by the availability of formal and informal supports. Even in most 
two-parent families, women are still the primary care-givers for young children. Single 
mothers who work and attend school simply must have reliable child care. The lack cf 
cn-campus and/cr affiocMile, safe child care has partioilarly impeded t±e eAraticnal acxESS, 



picogcess, and attHinreit c£ watm, whether they have partners or are single mothers. 



1 




Student parents typically have low incomes 
while in school and often have limited 
transportation resources. Many are away from 
home and relatives who could help out. While 
many Michigan public institutions have child 
care programs, ^boss 
are l±nLted, ccsts are 
hd^, scholarships are 
infrequent, infant care 
and evening or 
weekend care are 
generally not available, 
affordability remains a 
major obstacle even for 
middle-income 
families — and students 
must compete for slots 
with faculty and staff. 

A recent survey of 
Michigan campus child 
care centers conducted 
by the University of 
Michigan Family Care 
Resources Program 
found that rates for full-time pre-school care 
range from $100-$ 168 per week. In Michigan 
communities, high quality, full-time child care 
currently costs $800-900 per month for 
preschoolers. Infant and toddler care can run 
as high as $1200 per month. The average cost 



of full-time care in Michigan child-care centers 
is $460 per month. 

While undergraduate student financial aid 
packages can cover child-care costs, some 

colleges and universities 
tend to underestimate 
those costs and budget 
too little aid to cover 
them. In addition, such 
aid generally takes the 
form of loans, causing 
student parents to 
graduate with much 
higher loan debt than 
non-parents. In 
graduate and 
professional schools, 
where many student 
parents are found, 
virtually all aid is merit- 
based and does not 
include dependent 
allowances, so students 
are forced either to work long hours — which 
impedes their progress toward degrees — or to 
assume very large debts. 

Low-income families, in general, have real 
trouble locating and paying for high-quality 



The ccst cf full-tine child care in a d^-care 
ceiter f cr ere preschcxler can equal or exceed 
the ocst of undergraduate buiticn at a 
Mirhig^T uniwrsity . Cte fer ii'ifants (vtei it 
can be feund) and for toddlers is evoi mere 
spansive. I ha\^ three beys. yxr^st 
wasn t in school aU at tte tine I started 
s±aoL. I cailch tf ind bdysittas. If you do, 
they vant bo be paid $5 or $6 an hour, aid I 
cnly make $5.15. 

Hslei, Welfare redpiait andllad in aariTinity 
odLlege nirsing progran 
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“Studies in several states have found that post-secondary education 
not only incrGSSGS WOITlGn S inCOITlG, it impoes tirEdr self- 
esteem, INCREASES IHEIR CHILDRENS EDUCATICNAL AMBITICNS, and has 
a dramatic impact on their quality of life, enriching the women’s 
personal lives and improving their relationships with their children.” 
The more educated a woman is, thG bGttGE Hge childlGn’s 
Gariy languagG and rGading skills, and the greater the 
likelihood that her children will be successful students. 

nitfell, S*±0. & Fareri, 1990: C&tiFbell, 1996 



child care. They are more likely than more 
affluent families to have to use informal 
arrangements, such as care by relatives 
(including older siblings), tag-team parenting 
when two parents are available, and family day 
care homes that are often unlicensed and 
unregulated. At best, such arrangements are 
consistent, nurturing, and supportive but, at 
worst, they can be makeshift, unstable, 
inadequate, and dangerous. Even those who 
are able to secure spots in child-care centers still 
frequently struggle with poor care. A recent 
study conducted by a consortium of leading 
researchers in the field of early childhood 
found that “ cMld CBo:e at ncBt certeas in the U.S. 
is poor tD TtediDcce, vith alncst half cf the inferts 
and toddleas having less than miniiTBl qjality.” 

The acute child care needs in Michigan have 
been exacerbated by the decision to waive the 
work requirement for new mothers receiving 
welfare for only twelve weeks instead of the 
federally permissible 52. Before the 1996 
changes in welfare laws, there was already a 
serious dxirta^ cf lioBTsad chdld-carB slots in the 



stte. Since thousands of mothers of infants 
and young children have been required to enter 
the workforce, those shortages have become 
even more severe. According to the 1993 "Kids 
Count in Michigan Report on Child Care and 
Early Education in Michigan" there were 
442 ;649 r hildrm infer six in naad cf. drOd care, 
vhdle the esdnated capacity cf all licHi^ 
pccvidere at the tine vas 215 ,267 less than 50% 
coverege . Since then, demand for child care has 
risen dramatically and, despite some increase in 
child care funds, estimates indicate that only 
50-55% of children under six needing full-time 
child care can find it in licensed settings. 
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Bicatiai has Icrg beai looocBoed in cur socisty as a lOJte to social nrhility and naterial 
<yninty ■ ]h ths past , policyrekEars gave cppca^unities for post-secrxrfery e±ica t i m to sjch 
disaciontagsd groups as nriirzitijes and var veterans. MiTTicns of Arericans c m ti n ue to take 
a3vant^ cf educatdcnal velfare in the form c£ geve rn r a it schotlardnips, studet: leans, GE 
bills, voic-stuc^ pnograms, and vodc-tased aaitinuing edratim pnogi3TB. Tax banefis 
SLjpcrt parB±s vto can. set ip oclle^ tzusts fex thedr dnrildrai . . . ^et POLICYMAKERS HAVE 
OCNITNLIED TO IGNORE THE PUi'ENl'lAL EDUCATTCaST HAS TO HELP WELFARE RBdPIENIS 
ACHIEVE SIMIIAR GOALS 

American Psychological Association, Welfare to What ? , n.p. 



WHAT IS THE EFFECT ONI EnXATTOSIZ^ OPPORTUNITY OF WELFARE REFORM? 



Educational opportunity has greatly increased 
during the last half-century in the United 
States, fueling economic expansion and 
enhancing well-being. However, recent welfare 
policy changes are cutting off poor women, 
who most need advanced education to improve 
their families’ economic prospects, from that 
opportunity. In 1996, the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act made dramatic changes in 
the U.S. welfare system. It abolished the long- 
standing federal commitment to provide cash 
assistance to low-income families solely on the 
basis of need, through the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program. In particular, it 
abolished the federal commitment to assist 
welfare recipients to achieve higher education 
that had been enacted in the Family Support 
Act of 1988. 

The 1996 law set up block grants (Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families) for state 
programs, which generally move clients into 
low-skilled, low-paid jobs. In order for states to 
receive full TANF funding, an increasing 
percentage of their caseload must be in the 
workforce: 35% in 1999 rising to 50% in 2002. 

In order for single parents to receive benefits, 
they must comply with escalating work 
requirements, now 30 hours per week for those 
with no child under six. State policy da- 
emphasi2ES jcb tiairiirg and restricts post- 
seemefery and wxHticnal educatim. Michigan 



does not have a five-year limit on welfare 
benefits, although it emphasizes to clients that 
federal benefits are limited to five years. 

A 1997 surv^ cf f iiHxaal add eff icets at saai 
Mkhi^n institutiens found that vplfare reform 
pnlirrifiR loEHje redxBd ths ability cf wslfere 

redpiaTts to advance thedr edratim: 

• All institutions reported that reform 
policies negatively affected student 
enrollment. 

• Lansing Community College saw 
enrollment of independent students 
receiving public assistance drop from 1,062 
in 1994-95 and 1,161 in 1995-96 to 603 in 
1997-98. At Schoolcraft College, there were 
71 single parents receiving public assistance 
in 1989-90, 88 in 1994-95, and 17 in 1998-99. 

• Student welfare recipients who were 
employed outside of the college were more 
likely to drop out of school; students able to 
find work-study positions on campus (70% 
of those who tried) were less apt to leave. 

1 

Itn-skdlled empOcyrat: is ficstecBd ty the statB s 
currait policy cf using a labcar irBotet attachral: 
mcdel versus a haiiHrL CEpital mcdel. 

Carter and Kirk, Effects of Welfare Reform 
on Community College Students in Michigan, p. 7 






EDUC^Cit^OPPOmMrTIES UNDER 
After the (first-years of welf^e reform). 



“legislato'rslin many staltes have become more 
opeh^to findihg-new-ways to helpdift people 
out of poverty” according to an article in the 
Chronicle of Higher Education. ‘They also are 
less wedded to an approach to welfare that 
focuses almost exclusively on getting people 
into jobs.” In several states, these new 
approaches include allowing welfare recipients 
to pursue degrees full time or as part of their 
required hours. “The 
shift in thinking is driven 
by a belief that most 
welfare recipients lack 
the education or skills to 
earn enough to support a 
family comfortably.”^^ 



Students pursuing post-secondary education 
ar^ianiikely to be exempted from work 
requirements and sanctions, though other states 
are usinlgjthese exemptions to move students 
cthrougn„post-secondary settings faster so that 
these individuals can gain the skills to earn 
higher and thus more self-sustaining wages. 

The Center also noted that Michigan scored low 
on its assistance to individuals in obtaining and 
keeping work. Caseworkers were not found to 
use support resources to help families 
overcome barriers, or take advantage of 

additional education and 
training which could 
significantly improve 



As ere f exmer v^lfaie lecdpiant 



their economic security. 
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vto recQitly graduated fron the 



However, Michigan has 
beBi slew to change. 

According to the 
Michigan Jobs 
Commission, between 
October 1996 and May 
1997 only 2% of 
Michigan welfare 
recipients assigned to 

Work First received education or job training.^^ 
In February 1999 only 1.6% of Work First 
participants were in an educational activity. 

The Tufts University Center on Hunger and 
Poverty report, Are States Improving the Lives of 
Poor Families? noted in 1998 that Michigan 
ranked as the worst of all states in its use of 
exemptions for work activity requirements. 



Univearaity cf Michigan efcseeved, 



WeLfere refcam is the 
death of hi^Der e±icatiai 
for warm likse vce. 



In 1999, Michigan 
adopted a new provision, 
known as 10/10/10, for 
students in the second 
year of a two-year 
undergraduate degree or 
the final year of a four- 
year degree. Students in 
certificate programs that 
can be completed in 
twelve months or less 
also qualify. Eligible 
single parents with no child under six may 
fulfill the work requirement by working at least 
10 hours, attending class or a laboratory for up 
to 10 hours, and studying for up to 10 hours, 
for a total of 30. Single parents with a child 
under six who are in the final year of a degree 
program may meet the 20-hour work 
requirement by working 10 hours and engaging 
in 10 hours of educational activity. However, 



If VB aas to a±de;e THE GOAL OF WELFARE REFORM BREAKING THE CYCLE OF 
POVERTY and velf are depoidoxy ve nijst resist the tariptatiai to in qikk-f x 

jcb training that poapares vonai far nothing but nrxe pc^o±y. Instead, ve trust 

ackncwlec^ that edjcaticn is the . 



American Association of University Women, 
Education and Training: The Path Out of Poverty for Women, p. 6 
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students in all cases must be in educational 
programs designed to lead directly upon 
completion to a specific job that is currently in 
demand, as determined by local Workforce 
Development Boards. There are no guidelines 
for the boards to use in determining which jobs 
are in demand. 

Work requirements can also be deferred so that 
students can participate in internships or 
clinical experiences required for completion of a 
degree, and students are theoretically able to 
take advantage of that possibility in addition to 
the 10/10/10 provision. However, since most 
internships or field placements occur at the end 
of the course of study, students are generally 
unable to do both. 

The 10/10/10 program is most likely to be of 
practical use to students in certificate programs 
leading to relatively low-wage jobs. Other 
students must weather one to three years of 
working 20 or 30 hours per week, raising one or 
more children, and attending classes at least 
half time. (Full-time attendance is necessary in 
order to qualify for most financial aid, though 
some is available at half time.) Unless they are 
in an educational program approved by a Work 
First case manager, students do not get child 
care subsidies for time spent in class or 



To t±E extent that edraticn 
and tzainirg is dgxiced in 
velfeB-to-vDck irritiativeB, ths 
litelihnod that rurrbers 

Cf a<yri<^;=rrR iBOpiatS 

wOl sdmpiLy cycle back and 
ficddi betweai the iow-wags jcb 
nBikst and the welfare system 
is iraeaaad. 

Parks. Michigan 's Families: 
Poor.Despite Work. pp. 29-30 



studying and can be forced to drop out of 
school in mid-semester if they are offered a 40- 
hour a week job, even if it pays minimum wage 
and offers no opportunity for advancement. 

Few students, as evidenced by continuing 
attrition, will be able to sustain such a load in 
order to qualify for a reduced work requirement 
in the final year. National research on attrition 
rates indicates that students who attend college 
full time and work more than 20 hours a week 
are spread too thin to keep up with their studies 
and are likely to drop out. 



You take away school, and you might as well put me in a psych 
ward. When my daughter was ill and after she died, I knew 
that I was still going forward, because I was still in school. I 
want to make my dreams happen. I want to be in the nursing 
program, because I have some things to do with my life and 
career, and I am doing it! 



tfelai is the single mother cf 3 yojng actOesaant beys voddng cn her 
mesing degree at a MLchi^n enmunity cn11fig=^. tfer oldes t child, a 
dau^iter, dipd a^podnBtely three yeeos ago after a lagdry illness, 
telm is ccmpleting her c^gree deppite ths diff ioil t ies cf atba’dirg 
m11fy vhdle reoeivirg welfare baief is 
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itocordirg to the Tufts O&iter cn Hjnger ao:ii Duverty, flexibility in 
acramnfetirg eiicatim, tiainirg, and jcb search needs c£ lew-skilled reedpdaits 



eftm CAN MAKE THE DIFFERENCE betweai r^^eated JCB FAILURES THAT lEAD 
BACK TD WELFARE AND SUCCESS THAT lEADS ID ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE . 31 
A number of other states have taken more comprehensive steps than 
Michigan has to broaden access to education for welfare recipients . 



¥ Illinois permits welfare recipients to ccirt full-tiitE pcst-seemhry eiradm as thedr 
vcick iBquirertiaTt fear 36 menths — long enough to complete a four-year degree by 
attending year-round. Child care is provided, and the time clock is stopped 
while participants earn their degree, so long as they maintain a 2.5 average. 

¥ Using state “maintenance of effort” funds, Maine has reserved 2,000 slots in its 
“Parents as Scholars” program, ALLCWINS REdPlENTS ID meett IHEIR WDRK 
REQUIREME3SIT COMPLETELY THROUGH EDUCATECN, provided they finish within one and a 
half times the amourit of time expected for a full-time student. Child care and other 
support services are provided. After two years in school, recipients are required to 
work 20 hours per week. 

¥ Kentucky allows welfare recipients to engage in 24 months of post-secondary 
education WITHOUT ANY ADDITIONAL WORK REQUIREMENTS. Child care is guaranteed 
for time spent in education. 





A ■e ui liu tls 



AlthoL^ TTHTY Mi-chigan vorm are able to take full advanta^ of 
c5pca±LiTities, CHALLENGES REMAIN to be adiessed by 



cbar^s in policy and. practice. 



¥ Advanced education is crucial to 
labor market. 



overcoming the bias women experience in the 



¥ Making higher education more affordable for low- and moderate-income 
students would benefit both women and men, but it would have greater impact on 
women’s long-term financial success and on the stability and prosperity of 
families. 

¥ Taking steps to make child care more available and affordable benefits both 
student mothers and fathers, but it is mothers for whom such services are critically 
important. They carry more of the daily burden of child care even in two-parent 
families, and they are more likely to be single parents. 

¥ Allowing welfare recipients to earn two-year and four-year degrees is the most 
certain mechanism for moving them and their families out of poverty and welfare 
dependence. 
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EDUCATTCN 

¥ Irrarease t±e priodty ghm to a^prrpriatdrg firds 
fix hitler edratiai dn Michi^n. 

¥ Nfeintain the reoat: trmd to ]<EEp tuLtim 
inxeases as small as possihOe. 



¥ ^Aggressively dissenrdiiate infixTBtim about the 
staff irg needs cf hjsiness to pro^BCtise post- 
secmfery stidaits, in xder to anourage MLchigan 
citi 2 HTS to de^ekp nenessary dolls. 

aid 

¥ Sigiif icantly inxease the arount stufeits can 
reoeive from Mldiigan Ocmpetitive Sdxlardiips, 
TULtim Grants, and the TirLtim Inaant±e Progranru 

¥ Allow stufets vto are eligible to use Tuiticn 
Lxeritive Program mcney, re^odless cl vtether 
th^ apply fix this nm^ befixe th^ apply to 
cnUegs. Ibe the nm^ as an inoaitive fix students 
to be ahlfi to (xmplehe cdUe^, not just an inoanthe 
tof dnidi h^i school. 

¥ Aid a fill Hi r g to the Mlchi^n I^rit Award 

SthcQardiip, so that studa±s with little ac no 
financial need receive a token cTcunt and studats 
with hyi ne ed receive more than $2 ,500 or $3 JOOO. 

¥ Qeate state f inancdal aid pirograTB fix part-tine 
studants and studait parants, vho aftai face 
additional barriers to degree ccmplftncru 

¥ Restore the purchasing power of Efell Qsnts. 

¥Nhke Ifell Qants available to studa±s vto attend 
adUe^ less than half -tine. 

CHIID CARE 

¥ Iirrease campus funding throu^ the Child Chre 
Axess IVbans tyrants in School act to assist higher 
edration instituticns in pircwiding campus-based 
childrore services to low-incnrE stLda±s, extend 
to cc^er gradate students. 

¥ Impccve child care avelldoility cn cdHa^ 
campus, e^Bcdally by e<tanding sxvioes into the 
evening vtoi mary wonai take classes because of 
c^tiiTE vok X dnild-rearing rpypcnsibilities, and 
vtei topically no child care is offiered. 





¥ Provide cnnsistant sipport throi^ TAF fix child 
care during hours vpI fare redprients ^end in class. 

¥ Designate a f inancdal aid cff icer cn each campus 
vto fpprnaliTRs in assisting sin^ parents and 
velfare recdpdents by beoarang epert in TANF and 
other pirograTB that can assist them. 

¥ linprcve peynant rates and mectonisms fix child- 
care parviders servirg TAF redprients. Qjrrantly, 
p^mant is so slow, and so fer below irarkBt rate, 
that mary pircviders reffee to aco^ it. 

WELFARE - 

¥ De-enphasize Wok First , with its anpinasis cn 
Tfiprid labx force attachreit rather than Icrg-tetm 
^If-suff idancy , as the oclushe fixus cf the state 
welfare program. 

¥ Yeep the 10/10/10 progran but ©pand it to 
indiife all ^ears cf a two- ac fajr-;year cbgree 
program; adjust as work reguirBiiants inxease. 



¥ Ehcicurage inciusicn of post-seoxrhry edxaticn. 
in individBl service strategies fix velfere 
redpiFTts. 

¥ Under federal welfare law. States are rcqiired to 
TTHintain state welfare-relatBd ^^andiig at historical 
minimum levels, ^and state iTBintanance cf 
effixt dnllara to TTBEt families ed raticn-relared 
needs, incOrding child care and mxe vok-stu^ jcb 
filrtfi . 

¥ Inxease state and fedecal wak-stii^ funding to 
mllfig ^ and universities so that thy can inxease 
vok-stu^ awards, anabling welfare recdpiants to 
meet their fuU vok requiremant with cn-campus jds. 

¥ Ifee D^Brtment of labor Welfare-to-Wcak funds to 
provife educaticn and training to Icng^term welfare 
recdpiants and ncn-custodial parents, freeing ip 
lAF funds fix other, iiraetive porgraiB to 
encourage and suppxt educaticn. 

¥ Revcke the 5-^ear federal lifetine limit cn welfare 
^sistanoe, which limits the ability cf these on 
assistance to pirnn part-time stu^ . 



ISlST COF¥ AVMlAIBiE 
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